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ABSTRACT 


TACTICAL  EXPLOITATION:  NEGLECTED  IMPERATIVE  OF  MODERN  COMBAT 
by  Major  James  L.  Boling,  Armor,  USA. 


This  monograph  investigates  the  US  Army's  preparedness  to  execute  tactical 
exploitation  during  conventional  symmetrical  offensive  operations  between  heavy  forces. 
Exploitation  is  a  critical  tactical  operation.  Successful  offensive  operations  impart 
significant,  but  temporary,  physical  and  psychological  benefits  to  the  attacker.  Given  the 
time  to  reconstitute  or  regenerate  forces,  the  defender  will  likely  recover  and  force  his 
opponent  into  another  costly  and  resource-intensive  attack.  However,  when  the  victor 
promptly  and  properly  exploits  these  benefits,  he  is  able  to  maintain  offensive  pressure. 
Immediate,  aggressive,  and  continuous  tactical  exploitation  can  keep  the  enemy  off 
balance  and  create  opportunities  for  the  attacker's  operational  success. 

This  paper  examines  and  evaluates  the  US  Army's  present  preparedness  for  tactical 
exploitation  and  then  compares  it  to  future  requirements.  The  paper  addresses 
preparedness  using  the  organizing  framework  of  doctrine,  organization,  training, 
material,  and  leader  development.  Operations  other  than  war,  operations  in  an  NBC 
environment,  and  organizations  outside  the  heavy  division  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 


This  study  begins  with  a  survey  of  classic  and  contemporary  military  thought  to 
establish  the  theoretical  and  practical  foundations  for  exploitation.  Next,  it  presents  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  current  US  Army  exploitation  readiness.  Third,  the  study 
examines  the  potential  future  tactical  value  of,  and  opportunity  for,  successful 
exploitation.  Then  the  monograph  assesses  the  impact  of  the  difference  between  present 
capability  and  future  requirements  for  exploitation.  Finally,  the  paper  provides 
conclusions  and  recommendations  based  on  material  presented  earlier. 
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FORWARD:  MALAYAN  PENINSULA,  JANUARY  19421 

Following  a  disastrous  hard-fought  engagement  at  Kampar  against  the  Japanese  5th 
Infantry  Division,  the  defending  III  British  Corps  was  retreating  south  to  occupy 
subsequent  defensive  positions  after  three  weeks  of  nearly  continuous  combat  Thus  far, 
the  British  campaign  in  Malaya  had  resulted  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  costly  and 
exhausting  tactical  defeats.  The  British  defenses,  focused  on  control  of  the  two 
north-south  avenues  of  approach  into  Singapore,  had  been  consistently  bypassed  and 
enveloped  by  Japanese  light  infantry  columns  moving  through  the  jungles  or  along 
primitive  tracks  through  the  rubber  plantations.  Casualties  among  junior  leaders  and 
losses  of  anti-tank  and  communications  equipment  were  seriously  degrading  the  fighting 
capability  of  the  defenders. 

The  1 1th  Indian  Division,  reduced  to  two  battered  and  ill-equipped  brigades,  was 
ordered  into  defensive  positions  260  miles  north  of  Singapore.  The  division's  area 
consisted  of  little  more  than  a  narrow  corridor  of  intermittent  rubber  plantations 
connected  by  a  rough  roadway  bordered  by  heavy  jungle.  Brigadier  Paris  realized  the 
importance  of  the  roadway  and  attempted  to  counter  Japanese  enveloping  tactics  by 
deploying  his  two  brigades  in  depth  astride  the  only  vehicle-capable  road."  The  leading 
brigade,  12th  Brigade,  began  defensive  preparations,  but  their  efforts  were  handicapped 
by  the  Brigade's  moral  and  physical  exhaustion.  Forced  to  work  under  cover  of  darkness 
because  of  Japanese  air  supremacy,  little  effective  defensive  work  was  actually 
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accomplished.  However,  engineers  had  succeeded  in  preparing  the  five  bridges  in  the 
division's  area  for  demolition.  The  second  brigade.  28th  Brigade,  was  resting  in  an  area 
six  miles  south  of  the  lead  brigade,  prepared  to  occupy  nearby  positions  on  order. ' 

On  the  afternoon  of  January'  6th,  the  commander  of  the  reinforced  Japanese  42d 
Infantry  Regiment,  Colonel  Ando,  conducted  a  planning  conference  for  the  regiment's 
attack  of  the  1 1th  Indian  Division  the  following  morning.  Ando's  concept  was  to  begin 
the  attack  with  a  flanking  infantry  force  followed  the  next  day  by  a  combined 
tank-infantry'  attack  against  the  defenses  along  on  the  road.  Major  Shimada,  commander 
of  an  attached  tank  company  from  1st  Tank  Regiment,  begged  Ando  to  allow  his 
company  to  lead  a  non-illuminated  night  attack  with  a  tank-heavy'  combined  arms  force 
along  the  road.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  the  still  skeptical  Ando  agreed  to  lead  with 
Shimada’s  tank  team  supported  by  two  infantry  battalions  conducting  flanking  attacks 
through  the  heavy  jungle  to  the  left  and  right  of  Shimada's  tanks.  Ando  expected  the  tank 
attack  to  do  nothing  more  than  fix  the  British  defenders  at  the  road.4 

In  the  pre-dawn  moonlight  of  January  7th,  2d  Lieutenant  Watanabe's  tank  platoon, 
preceded  by  infantry  sappers,  assaulted  the  first  British  positions  of  12th  Brigade.  Firing 
constantly,  Watanabe's  tanks  rolled  through  two  wire  obstacles  and  heavy  artillery  fire 
before  shooting  their  way  through  the  defending  infantry  companies.  Shimada's  tanks 
continued  forward  and  began  engaging  the  artillery  positions  200  yards  further  south  as 
the  supporting  Japanese  infantry  overran  the  remaining  British  defenses. 


Barely  one-half  hour  had  passed  and  already  the  first  defending  battalion  was 
fragmented  and  destroyed  with  insignificant  losses  to  Shimada’s  forces.  Shimada 
allowed  the  momentum  of  the  attack  to  carry  his  unit  forward  to  the  next  battalion's 
defenses  where  it  was  halted  by  antitank  mines  forward  of  the  infantry  positions.  Soon  a 
fierce  fight  with  dismounted  antitank  teams  developed.  After  a  series  of  shallow  flanking 
attacks  along  unguarded  primitive  bypass  trails,  Watanabe's  tanks  once  again  fought 
through  the  British  defenders. 

Shimada  had  reached  a  crucial  decision  point.  Many  of  the  attached  infantry  and 
engineers  were  still  fighting  behind  him  along  the  road.  The  tanks  were  becoming 
separated  from  the  two  supporting  infantry  battalions  of  the  42d  Regiment  also  still 
engaged  in  mopping  up  enemy  infantry  to  the  north  or  moving  through  light  resistance  in 
the  jungles  and  rubber  forests  east  and  west  of  the  road.  He  had  already  won  an 
astonishingly  successful  tactical  victory  by  destroying  two  British  battalions,  penetrating 
three  miles  into  the  British  defenses,  and  capturing  two  key  bridges. 

Should  he  stop9  In  view  of  his  accomplishments,  he  could  hardly  have  been 
criticized  for  halting  to  consolidate  his  gains  and  clear  the  road  to  his  rear.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ill-prepared  British  defense  was  apparently  crumbling,  the  vital  Slim  River 
bridge  lay  only  seven  miles  to  the  south,  and  his  company  still  had  about  15  operational 
tanks.  Rapidly  weighing  these  two  alternatives,  he  accepted  the  potential  risks  of  tactical 
isolation  and  decided  to  continue.  Shimada  contacted  Ando  and  then  ordered  his  tanks 
still  deeper  into  the  British  defenses/1 


Unknown  to  Shimada  as  he  made  his  decision  to  exploit  his  considerable  success 
was  that  his  tank  company  had  just  defeated  the  last  organized  and  prepared  defensive 
position  between  the  42d  Regiment  and  the  Slim  River  bridge.  At  0630,  with  Watanabe 
leading,  Shimada 's  armored  unit  roared  south  into  the  last  defending  battalion  of  the  12th 
Brigade.  The  remaining  British  battalion  was  unaware  of  the  Japanese  success  due  to 
poor  communications  and  so  was  caught  completely  by  surprise. 

Within  an  hour  the  entire  area  was  a  chaotic  churning  mass  of  small  vicious 
infantry  fights  punctuated  by  tanks  firing  indiscriminately  as  they  roamed  back  and  forth 
through  the  infantrymen  of  both  sides.  Even  as  the  last  of  the  defenders  were  being 
annihilated,  Shimada's  tanks,  now  separating  themselves  completely  from  their  infantry 
and  engineer  support,  again  pushed  off  resolutely  to  the  south  toward  the  bridge  now  only 
five  miles  away.  Behind  them  lay  the  shattered  remnants  of  half  of  the  1 1th  Indian 
Division. 

Word  of  the  magnitude  of  12th  Brigade's  disaster  was  reaching  Brigadier  Paris  just 
as  Watanabe's  platoon  gained  contact  with  the  1 2th  Brigade's  last  defenses.6  He 
immediately  alerted  the  28th  Brigade  to  occupy  its  defensive  positions  along  the  Slim 
River,  but  the  orders  came  too  late.  As  the  Japanese  armored  column  moved  south  after 
an  engagement  with  the  reserve  unit  of  12th  Brigade,  they  encountered  elements  of  the 
28th  Brigade  still  moving  into  position.  The  tanks  crashed  through  and  scattered  the 
unprepared  infantry  formations  of  28th  Brigade  and  raced  to  the  Slim  River  bridge 
seizing  it  intact. 
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The  bold  and  vigorous  exploitation  by  a  single  reinforced  Japanese  tank  company 
had  catapulted  a  minor  tactical  success  into  a  stunning  victory  of  operational  magnitude. 
It  was  likewise  a  disaster  for  the  III  British  Corps.  In  five  hours  Major  Shimada's  tank 
team  had  penetrated  over  1 1  miles  into  the  1 1th  Indian  Division's  area,  capturing  five 
vital  bridges  and  virtually  destroying  the  division  as  a  combat  formation.  The  destruction 
of  the  1 1th  Indian  Division  sealed  the  fate  of  III  British  Corps  and  Singapore.  The 
survivors  of  the  two  brigades  who  defended  the  Slim  River  totalled  no  more  than  1,200. 7 

INTRODUCTION 


Writing  in  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  military  theorist  Major-General  Carl 
von  Clausewitz  observed,  "Unless  a  commander  is  bold  and  enterprising,  no  great  results 

Q 

can  be  expected  from  even  the  most  brilliant  victory..."  At  first  glance  Clausewitz's 
concept  appears  counterintuitive.  He  indicates  that  great  results  are  not  synonymous  with 
brilliant  victories  and  that  only  bold  commanders  can  reap  the  real  fruits  of  an 
engagement  somewhere  beyond  the  immediacy  of  a  victory  already  won. 

Successful  offensive  operations  impart  physical  and  psychological  benefits  to  the 
attacker.  When  a  defeated  opponent  has  the  material  and  moral  capability  to  reconstitute 
or  regenerate  forces,  the  attacker's  advantages  may  be  merely  temporary.  Given  the  time 
to  use  these  capabilities,  the  defender  will  likely  recover  and  force  his  opponent  into 
another  costly  and  resource-intensive  attack.  However,  when  the  attacker's  physical  and 
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psychological  benefits  are  promptly  and  properly  exploited,  as  bv  Clausewitz's  bold  and 
enterprising  commander,  the  attacker  is  able  to  maintain  offensive  pressure.  Provided 
that  his  own  tactical  success  has  not  brought  the  attacker  to  his  culminating  point, 
immediate  and  aggressive  tactical  exploitation  can  keep  the  enemy  off  balance.  The  loss 
of  equilibrium  imposed  by  continuous  offensive  pressure  precludes  the  defender  from 
resuming  coherent  defensive  operations  and  creates  opportunities  for  the  attacker's 
operational  success. 

Modem  US  Army  doctrine  embraces  and  reinforces  Clausewitz's  concept  of 
post-victory  results  and  has  coined  the  term,  "exploitation",  to  describe  those  operations 
that  lead  from  victory  to  real  results.  The  US  Army  defines  exploitation  as  "Taking  full 
advantage  of  success  in  battle  and  following  up  initial  gains... an  offensive  operation  that 
usually  follows  a  successful  attack  and  is  designed  to  disorganize  the  enemy  in  depth."9 
US  Army  doctrinal  publications  expand  on  the  dry  verbiage  of  this  definition  to  explain 
and  emphasize  the  role  of  exploitation  on  the  battlefield. 

Army  doctrine  presents  exploitation  as  a  key  component  of  offensive  operations.  It 
calls  on  commanders  to  identify  and  exploit  their  own  offensive  successes.  Doctrine 
advocates  exploitation  as  a  follow  on  or  transitional  step  from  attack  toward  decisive, 
potentially  war-winning,  pursuit  operations.  Successfully  executed,  exploitation  can 
translate  successful  tactical  attacks  into  decisive  offensive  success  at  the  operational 
level.  Army  doctrine  clearly  establishes  the  desirability  and  operational  benefits  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  offensive  tactical  exploitation. 
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Reviewing  the  body  of  doctrinal  literature,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Armv 
believes  strongly  that  exploitation  is  important  to  battlefield  success.1"  However,  in  spite 
of  the  importance  of  exploitation  established  in  doctrine,  are  US  Army  tactical  units 
ready  to  execute  offensive  exploitation9 

This  question  and  its  answer  are  not  simply  some  idle  academic  speculation.  If  the 
Army's  tactical  units  are  not  prepared  to  conduct  exploitation,  then  the  Army  may  be 
unable  to  leverage  either  its  own  future  battlefield  successes  or  the  technological 
potential  of  near-term  systems.  Moreover,  an  inability  to  execute  exploitation  could 
possibly  increase  either  the  duration  or  the  cost,  or  both,  of  future  offensive  operations. 
This  is  inconsistent  with  a  uniquely  American  socio-militarv  culture  that  demands 
decisive  victory  at  the  earliest  possible  time  with  minimum  friendly  casualties. 1 1 

This  paper  explores  the  readiness  of  US  Army  tactical  units  to  conduct  offensive 
exploitation.  It  addresses  US  Army  exploitation  doctrine,  organization,  training, 
material,  and  leadership  within  the  context  of  conventional  symmetrical  offensive  and 

f 

defensive  operations  between  heavy  forces.  Operations  other  than  war,  operations  in  an 
NBC  environment,  and  organizations  outside  the  heavy  division  are  outside  the  scope  and 
intent  of  this  paper. 

This  study  is  organized  into  four  sections.  Section  I  begins  with  a  survey  of  classic 
and  contemporary  military  thought  in  order  to  establish  the  theoretical  and  practical 
foundations  for  exploitation.  Section  II  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  current  US  Army 
exploitation  readiness  using  the  subject  areas  of  doctrine,  organization,  training,  material, 
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and  leadership  as  an  organizing  framework.  Section  III  follows  with  an  examination  of 
the  potential  future  tactical  value  of,  and  opportunity  for,  successful  exploitation.  Next, 
section  IV  compares  the  Army's  present  exploitation  abilities  with  future  battlefield 
requirements  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  difference  between  present  capability  and  future 
requirements.  Finally,  section  IV  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  based  on 
material  presented  in  earlier  sections. 

SECTION  I:  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  ROOTS 

Follow-on  actions  to  enhance  the  duration  and  extent  of  battlefield  success, 
although  not  always  termed  "exploitation",  have  been  a  vitally  important  tactical  concept 
for  thousands  of  years.  Both  Sun  Tzu's  Art  of  War,  (500  B.C.E.),  and  Vegetius'  Epiloma 
Re  Military  (400  C.E.),  allude  to  the  benefits  of  exploitation.  nEpitoma  Re  Military  and 
other  Roman  military  texts,  guided  military  thought  in  Western  Europe  for  more  than  a 
millennium.  These  Roman  military  concepts  were  the  literary  antecedents  of  Marshal 
Maurice  de  Saxe's  My  Reveries  Upon  the  Art  of  War,  written  in  1 732.  Marshal  de  Saxe 
was  the  greatest  military  innovator  and  reformer  of  his,  or  perhaps  any  other,  period  of 
history.  He  was  the  first  strong  advocate  of  immediate  and  relentless  pursuit  and  stated 
"...you  should  know  how  to  reap  the  profits  of  victory.. .and  should  not  be  content 
yourself  with  being  left  master  of  the  field  only..."13  This  idea  was  echoed  in  the  1 747 
version  of  Instructions  of  Frederick  the  Great  for  His  Generals  and  in  General  Bumod's 
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1 827  collection  of  Military’  Maxims  of  Napoleon. 14  In  Maxims ,  Bumod  quotes  Napoleon 
as  "It  is  a  function  of  the  cavalry  to  follow  up  the  victory  and  prevent  the  beaten  enemv 
from  rallying."1^ 

This  somewhat  bland  observation  is  an  understatement  of  the  actual  importance 
Napoleon  attached  to  immediate  and  vigorous  exploitation.  Noted  Napoleonic  authority 
David  Chandler  identifies  exploitation  as  a  key  component  of  Napoleon's  ideal  battle 
plan  and  explains: 

Once  the  breach  was  made,  the  battle  per  se  [sic]  was  won;  the  only  matter  now 
remaining  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  victory  .  Without  any  interv  al  .  .  .  the 
exploitation  phase  swung  into  action. ...  Napoleon  allowed  neither  his  opponent 
nor  his  own  men  the  least  respite  after  a  victory'...16 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Napoleon's  dedication  to  exploitation  and  pursuit  was 
the  series  of  tactical  actions  executed  by  the  French  cavalry  immediately  after  the 
victorious  battle  at  Jena.  Less  than  an  hour  after  the  issue  was  decided  at  Jena,  Marshal 
Murat's  cavalry  was  in  Weimar,  12  miles  beyond  Jena,  "...butchering  the  [Prussian] 
fugitives  and  giving  them  no  chance  to  reform."17  The  pursuit  operations  that  followed 
Murat's  exploitation  covered  500  miles  over  a  24  day  period  and  literally  annihilated  the 
Prussian  Army.18 

This  shocking  defeat  of  what  was  believed  to  be  the  finest  army  on  the  Continent 
ushered  in  a  period  of  reflection  and  reform  in  the  Prussian  military.  One  of  the  junior 
architects  of  these  reform  initiatives  was  an  officer  whose  future  interpretations  of 
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Napoleonic  warfare  would  prove  to  be  the  most  profound  and  enduring  study  of  war. 

This  young  officer  was  Carl  von  Clausewitz. 

Clausewitz's  eternal  legacy  to  military  theory  is  his  monumental  study,  On  War. 

Today,  On  War,  is  the  acknowledged  theoretical  and  doctrinal  foundation  of  modem 

Western  armies.  In  his  critical  examination  of  Napoleonic  warfighting  concepts  and 

techniques,  Clausewitz  provided  key  insights  into  both  the  vital  tactical  contribution  of 

exploitation  and  the  difficulties  in  its  execution. 

Clausewitz’s  model  of  battle  was  the  deliberate  collision  between  the  main  bodies 

of  the  opposing  armies,  each  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  other.  At  the  conclusion  of 

such  an  encounter,  both  attacker  and  defender  had  suffered  roughly  equal  physical 

exhaustion  and  casualties.  However,  the  erosion  of  morale  and  relative  loss  of 

equilibrium  was  proportionally  greater  for  the  defeated  defenders.19  The  attacker's 

superior  morale  was  both  the  measure  of  immediate  victoiy  and  the  enabling  agent  for 

the  exploitation  of  this  victory.20  For  Clausewitz,  an  army’s  measure  of  offensive 

effectiveness  was  the  degree  of  destruction  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  In  the  aftermath  of 

the  engagement  it  was  exploitation  that  compounded  the  duration  and  extent  of  the 

defender's  destruction.  "Thus  a  victory  usually  only  starts  to  gather  weight  after  the  issue 

has  already  been  decided."21  Clausewitz  subsequently  expanded  these  observations  with 

a  very  strong  theoretical  endorsement  of  exploitation. 

Meanwhile,  what  remains  true  under  all  imaginable  conditions  is  that  no  victory 
will  be  effective  without  pursuit;  and  no  matter  how  brief  the  exploitation  of 
victory,  it  must  always  go  further  than  an  immediate  follow-up. ...  Pursuit  of  a 
beaten  enemy  begins  the  moment  he  concedes  the  fight...  Little  positive 
advantage  would  be  gained... unless  victory  were  consummated  by  pursuit...22 
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...the  importance  of  victory  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  vigor  with  which  the 
immediate  pursuit  is  carried  out.  In  other  words,  pursuit  makes  up  the  second  act 
of  victory  and  in  many  cases  is  more  important  than  the  first.2  ’ 

After  the  posthumous  publication  of  On  War,  western  military'  thought  would  remain 

virtually  stagnant  until  the  aftermath  of  the  slaughter  of  World  War  One.24 

From  1915  to  1918,  the  Allies  in  France  wasted  themselves  in  a  series  of  bloody 
frontal  assaults  in  an  attempt  to  rupture  the  opposing  front  and  gain  freedom  of  maneuver 
in  the  enemy  rear  areas.  The  Allies  acknowledged  that  real  victory  lay  beyond  the 
trenches  and  could  only  be  won  through  the  exploitation  of  whatever  breach  could  be 
made  in  the  enemy  defense.  The  Allies  steadfastly  retained  huge  cavalry  reserves 
throughout  the  war  for  use  in  this  longed  for  exploitation.23  However,  such  an 
exploitation  was  problematical.  The  depth  of  the  enemy  defenses  lay  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  preparatory  bombardment,  unimpaired  German  reserves  reacted  quickly  to  seal  gaps 
in  the  line,  and  cavalry  mounts  were  extremely  vulnerable  to  machineguns  and  artillery.26 
Without  exploitation,  the  few  costly  Allied  offensive  successes  were  ultimately  in  vain. 

It  was  not  until  the  Allied  counter-offensive  of  August,  1918  that  the  physical  and 
moral  exhaustion  of  the  German  forces  permitted  an  Allied  tactical  breakthrough  of 
sufficient  magnitude  and  duration  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  exploitation.  After 
bursting  through  the  German  lines,  mixed  formations  of  light  tanks,  infantry,  and 
traditional  horse  cavalry  penetrated  six  miles  into  German  territory  in  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes.27  More  than  simply  gaining  ground,  the  exploitation  had  induced  a  far  reaching 
panic  in  the  German  forces  which  speeded  the  disintegration  of  resistance.28  Coupled 
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with  the  success  of  tank-heavy  attacks  in  other  sectors  of  the  front,  this  final  offensive 


reaffirmed  the  criticality  of  exploitation  and  indicated  the  as  yet  unrealized  tactical 
potential  of  the  tank. 

After  the  war,  the  complementary  concepts  of  mechanization  and  exploitation  were 
developed  and  expounded  by  Major  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  and  Captain  Sir  B.  H.  Liddel 
Hart.  This  pair  of  British  writers  became  the  two  most  original,  controversial,  and 
prolific  western  military  theorists  of  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

Both  men  believed  that  repetitions  of  the  inconclusive  actions  of  The  Great  War 
could  be  avoided  through  the  development,  production,  and  correct  application  of  the 
available  mechanized  weapons  and  military  technology.  They  believed  that  wholesale 
mechanization,  the  military  fruit  of  the  industrial  age,  would  enable  a  renaissance  of  the 
art  of  rational  generalship  through  the  restoration  of  mobility  to  the  battlefield.29 

Both  Fuller  and  Hart  championed  mobility  as  the  means  of  gaining  access  to  the 
vulnerable  rear  areas  of  less  mobile  or  more  conventional  enemy  forces.  Fuller  laid  out 
his  tactical  and  technical  arguments  in  "Plan  1919",  which  he  had  written  in  early  1918. 
The  tactics  of  "Plan  1919"  were  focused  on  the  complete  defeat  of  the  enemy  by  first 
destroying  his  "organization"  through  operations  in  his  rear  areas.  These  operations 
would  be  executed  by  tank  reserves  which  would  exploit  the  infantry's  initial 
penetration.30 

Hart  recorded  his  vision  of  the  future  use  of  mechanized  forces  in  The  Remaking  of 
Modern  Armies  in  1927.  Hart  drew  a  parallel  between  the  historic  role  of  horse  cavalry 
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and  the  employment  of  tanks.  "[Tanks]  are  the  modem  form  of  heavy  cavalry,  and  their 
correct  tactical  use  is  clear.. .[to  be  used  for], ..decisive  manoeuver  [sic]  against  the  flanks 
and  communications  of  the  enemy..."31  Hart  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  tactical  power 
of  exploitation  and  believed  that  it  was  a  key  ingredient  of  victory.  He  argued  that  "the 
deeper  the  armored  forces  advanced,  the  greater  the  psychological  dislocation  of  the 
enemy's  command..."32 

Meanwhile,  an  obscure  German  Major  by  the  name  of  Heinz  Guderian  followed  the 

fluctuating  development  of  British  mechanized  theory  with  great  interest.  Writing  in 

Achtung  Panzer!  in  1937,  Guderian  observed: 

A  successful  [tank]  attack  would  bring  a  swift  victory,  which  would  assume 
considerable  dimensions  in  breadth  and  depth...  Here  was  the  solution  to  the 
hitherto  intractable  problem  --  howto  exploit  success. ...  The  tank  forces  would 
gain  not  only  a  local,  tactical  importance  on  the  battlefield,  but  one  which 
extended  to  the  operational  sphere..." 

In  Great  Britain,  Fuller  and  Hart  had  focused  on  trying  to  sell  a  theoretical  future  vision 
of  mechanized  warfare  to  a  skeptical  and  resistant  Army.  The  German  Army  had  a  much 
different  attitude  toward  mechanization  and  was  already  convinced  of  the  tactical 
supremacy  of  armor  by  their  experiences  of  191 8. 

Writing  for  this  audience,  Guderian  was  able  to  focus  on  preparing  a  practical 
guide  for  the  actual  employment  of  Germany's  embryonic  armored  forces.  Guderian 
proposed  an  armored  tactical  doctrine  of  mobility,  balanced  combined  arms  combat 
power,  subordinate  initiative,  and  exploitation  of  tactical  success  in  order  to  achieve 
operational  results.  The  world  would  later  know  this  new  doctrine  as  Blitzkrieg. 
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Just  two  years  after  the  publication  of  Achtung  Panzer!,  Blitzkrieg  became  reality 
with  Germany's  shockingly  swift  conquest  of  Poland.  For  the  next  50  years.  Guderian's 
vision  of  the  employment  of  tank-heavy  combined  arms  formations  and  their  ability'  to 
propel  tactical  success  into  operational  success  was  the  zenith  of  military'  theory- 
concerning  exploitation. 

Although  initially  slow  to  adapt  to  the  implications  of  the  success  of  Blitzkrieg 
methods,  the  US  Army  would  eventually  embrace,  improve  upon,  and  then  practice  these 
methods  in  many  of  its  campaigns  in  France  and  Germany  in  1944  and  1945.34  During 
the  war,  armored  exploitation  eventually  attracted  so  many  able  and  successful 
practitioners  that  it  emerged  as  a  key  element  of  tactical  operations.  By  1945, 
exploitation's  stunning  successes  had  guaranteed  it  a  place  in  the  future  military'  doctrines 
of  the  major  powers. 

Exploitation  enjoys  deep  theoretical,  doctrinal,  and  practical  roots  in  Western 
military  history.  From  Vegetius  to  Guderian  to  Patton,  warfare's  theorists  and 
practitioners  have  acknowledged  and  often  acclaimed  the  battlefield  value  of 
exploitation.  What  was  true  in  the  past  is  still  true  today  —  that  the  rapid  and  aggressive 
exploitation  of  tactical  success  is  a  certain  path  toward  a  greater  victory. 


SECTION  II:  IS  THE  US  ARMY  PREPARED  FOR  EXPLOITATION? 
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If  exploitation  is  such  a  vital  ingredient  for  attaining  modem  military  success,  then 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  US  Army  is  prepared  to  conduct  exploitation. 
What  follows  is  an  analysis  of  the  US  Army's  preparedness  for  tactical  exploitation  using 
the  organizing  framework  of  DOTML  (Doctrine,  Organization,  Training.  Material,  and 
Leadership).33 

Doctrine.  Any  rational  doctrine  must  be  derived  from  and  thoroughly  embrace 

theory.36  Ideally,  doctrine  translates  theory  into  a  descriptive  guide  for  accepted 

professional  practices.  For  the  US  Army  it  is  an  "authoritative  guide  to  how  Army  forces 

fight  wars  and... how  the  Army  thinks  about  the  conduct  of  operations."37 

Like  other  tactical  missions,  exploitation  is  described  and  placed  into  context  by 

doctrine.38  More  significantly,  doctrine  is  quite  specific  and  directive  with  regard  to 

planning  for  and  conducting  exploitation. 

Commanders  should  be  ready  to  follow  [exploit]  every  exploitation  and  move  to 
rapidly  execute  it  when  they  see  the  opportunity.  Commanders  of  committed 
forces  act  fast  to  capitalize  on  local  successes.39 

[Commanders]... exploit  success  relentlessly...40 

Exploitation  follows  [the  attack]  immediately...41 

Division  commanders  plan  for  and  move  rapidly  to  exploit  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.42 

Continuing  the  attack  or  exploitation  must  be  an  integral  part  of  the  attack  plan.43 

Army  doctrine  clearly  acknowledges  the  importance  and  potential  tactical  contributions 
of  immediate  aggressive  exploitation.  However,  it  simultaneously  presents  a  vision  of 
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exploitation  as  something  that,  while  certainly  desirable,  is  almost  serendipitous  in 
nature.  The  doctrine  describes  how  to  capitalize  on  chance  opportunities,  not  how  to 
attack  and  deliberately  create  the  opportunity  for  exploitation.  There  is  a  significant 
difference  between  these  two  intellectual  approaches  to  exploitation. 

Doctrinally  orthodox  attack  planning  begins  at  the  line  of  departure  and  concludes 
somewhere  near  the  objective  with  a  vague  notion  of  what  to  do  if  success  falls  into  the 
attacker's  lap.  The  planning  focus  is  seizing  the  objective,  not  the  creation  of  an 
exploitable  battlefield  condition.44 

This  dichotomy  is  the  product  of  doctrine's  unstated  belief  in  fortuitous  rather  than 
planned  exploitation.  This  prejudice  precludes  full  development  of  exploitation  concepts 
and  ensures  the  virtual  neglect  of  exploitation  within  doctrine. 

Doctrinal  literature  places  more  emphasis  on  the  more  common  traditional 
missions  such  as  attack  or  defend  than  on  exploitation.  Although  page  counts  are  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  lack  of  doctrinal  attention,  they  can  provide  an  indication  of 
relative  doctrinal  emphasis.  In  the  Army's  warfighting  manuals  the  one  with  the  highest 
exploitation-to-offense  page  ratio  is  FM  1 00-5  at  1:18.7.  Looked  at  another  way, 
exploitation  has  only  5.4%  the  coverage  of  offensive  operations.45 

A  second  failure  in  exploitation  doctrine  is  the  lack  of  differentiation  between  the 
two  distinct  types  of  exploitation  alluded  to  in  doctrine.  This  doctrinal  imprecision 
prevents  the  identification  and  rigorous  investigation  of  either  type  of  exploitation.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  "The  beginning  of  wisdom  is  to  call  things  by  their  right  names."46 
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Additional  doctrinal  development  of  exploitation  is  stymied  until  the  right  names  are 
found. 

The  first  type  of  exploitation  is  that  executed  by  committed  forces  as  a  follow  on  to 
their  own  successful  attacks.  This  exploitation  may  be  either  anticipated  and  planned  or 
it  may  be  launched  through  the  initiative  of  subordinate  commanders  working  within  a 
higher  commander's  intent.  A  unit  executes  this  type  of  exploitation  when  it  capitalizes 
on  whatever  tactical  opportunities  it  creates  while  pursuing  its  objectives  during  an 
offensive  operation.47 

The  second  type  of  exploitation  is  a  specific  contingency  mission  assigned  to 
uncommitted  forces  in  anticipation  of  offensive  success.  Such  a  mission  is  typically 
assigned  to  reserve  forces  during  offensive  operations.48 

These  two  types  of  exploitation  are  not  identified  by  separate  doctrinal 
terminology.  This  paper  proposes  and  will  use  the  terms  "hasty  exploitation"  and 
"deliberate  exploitation"  to  identify  these  two  types  of  exploitation.49  The  difference 
between  hasty  and  deliberate  exploitation  is  not  merely  semantic.  Identification  of  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  these  two  types  of  exploitation  is  significant  when  assessing 
organizational  suitability  for  exploitation. 

Organization.  The  Army  organizes  its  units  in  order  to  execute  doctrinal  missions 
and  tasks  or  those  assigned  to  them  through  mission  requirements.  US  Army  heavy 
divisions  and  their  subordinate  brigades  and  battalions  are  the  units  that  will  execute 
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tactical  exploitation  on  the  modem  battlefield,  but  has  the  Army  properly  organized  these 
units  to  meet  this  requirement0 

Any  unit  capable  of  executing  offensive  actions  is  likewise  capable,  by  definition, 
of  conducting  hasty  exploitation.  A  unit's  ability  to  conduct  hasty'  exploitation  is  not 
influenced  by  its  organizational  structure.  However,  organizational  structure  does 
influence  a  unit’s  ability  to  conduct  deliberate  exploitation. 

Deliberate  exploitation  requires  both  the  availability  of  an  uncommitted  unit 
previously  assigned  an  exploitation  mission  and  an  offensive  battlefield  success  to 
exploit.  This  success  must  have  been  developed  by  another  unit,  or  other  units, 
subordinate  to  the  same  headquarters  ordering  the  deliberate  exploitation.  In  short, 
deliberate  exploitation  relies  on  the  intersection  of  capability,  opportunity,  and  direction. 
Which  units  within  the  division  have  both  the  necessary  combat  power  and 
organizational  structure  to  execute  a  successful  attack  while  simultaneously  withholding 
sufficient  combat  power  in  reserve  for  deliberate  exploitation0 

The  division  as  a  whole  is  capable  of  deliberate  exploitation.50  Given  three  heavy 
brigades  in  the  division,51  the  division  would  most  likely  attack  with  two  heavy  brigades 
and  retain  the  third  heavy  brigade  in  reserve.52  This  reserve  is  "best  used  to  exploit 
success"53  and  "the  heavy  brigade's  inherent  mobility,  firepower,  and  shock  effect  make  it 
an  ideal  exploiting  force."54  Additionally,  the  heavy  division  contains  two  attack 
helicopter  battalions,  MLRS  batteries,  and  an  air-ground  armored  cavalry  squadron;  all  of 
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which  are  highly  capable  of  initiating  the  division's  exploitation  or  increasing  the  tempo 
of  divisional  exploitation. 

The  heavy  brigade  itself  is  also  capable  of  deliberate  exploitation ,33  This  assumes 
the  brigade  is  task  organized  by  the  division  with  at  least  three  heavy  battalions.''6  In 
offensive  operations  the  heavy  brigade  will,  like  the  division,  typically  organize  a  main 
attack,  supporting  attack,  and  reserve;  making  the  reserve  battalion  available  to  exploit 
success.37 

Battalions  do  not  generally  execute  deliberate  exploitation  with  subordinate 
companies,  but  may  conduct  exploitation  as  part  of  the  brigade.38  Task  organized  with 
four  companies,  the  battalion  will  usually  identify  one  company  as  the  reserve  during 
offensive  operations.59  A  battalion  deliberate  exploitation  would  require  the 
commitment  of  this  company  to  exploitation. 

Although  tactical  commanders  will  habitually  designate  a  reserve  during  offensive 
operations,  tactical  units  rarely  attain  their  initial  objectives  without  committing  their 
reserve  force.  Commanders  typically  commit  reserve  forces  to  seize  initial  objectives 
when  attacking  units  become  disordered  or  attrited  and  no  longer  have  the  cohesion  or 
combat  power  to  successfully  attack  their  objectives.  Units  which  may  successfully 
maneuver  to  and  seize  their  objectives  often  suffer  such  tremendous  casualties  in  the 
assault  that  they  are  no  longer  combat  effective.61’  How  does  this  influence  exploitation? 

At  the  brigade  level,  placing  a  battalion  in  reserve  and  assigning  it  an  exploitation 
mission  may  deprive  the  brigade  of  the  offensive  combat  power  it  needs  to  defeat  a 
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defending  enemy  and  create  the  conditions  necessary  to  conduct  exploitation  bv  the 
reserve  battalion.  Additionally,  the  actual  gap  in  the  defense  created  by  two  attacking 
battalions  may  be  too  narrow  and  congested  to  provide  sufficient  maneuver  room  for  the 
commitment  of  this  reserve  battalion.61  For  the  battalion,  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  commitment  of  the  reserve  company  in  the  exploitation  are  rarely  achieved  by  the 
battalion.  Once  tactical  success  is  achieved  in  the  attack,  battalions  almost  always  lack 
the  cohesion  and  combat  power  required  to  execute  either  hasty  or  deliberate 
exploitation.62 

This  analysis  of  organizational  considerations  has  identified  the  division  and  the 
brigade  as  the  two  tactical  units  most  suitable  for  deliberate  exploitation  and  as  the  units 
with  the  greatest  potential  to  create  the  battlefield  conditions  necessary  for  exploitation. 
However,  there  is  a  great  potential  for  the  early  commitment  of  the  reserve  force  to 
secure  initial  objectives. 

Training.  The  goal  of  US  Army  training  is  to  prepare  units  to  fight.63  Training  for 
war  involves  identifying  and  then  training  to  standard  those  essential  tasks  units  must 
execute  successfully  to  win  in  combat.  Warfighting  requirements  drive  the  Army's 
"Battle  Focused"  training. 

Despite  exploitation's  inclusion  in  maneuver  doctrine  and  its  potentially  decisive 
impact  on  offensive  operations,  divisions  and  brigades  do  not  train  to  execute 
exploitation.  In  an  interview,  two  experienced  Battle  Command  Training  Program 
(BCTP)  observer/controllers,  LTC  Brian  Knox  and  LTC  Bill  Rivera,  stated  that  over  the 
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past  two  and  one-half  years  of  BCTP  rotations,  not  one  brigade  or  division  has  either 
articulated  exploitation  as  a  training  objective,  nor  executed  tactical  operations  which 
they  identified  as  exploitation.64 

Why  don't  units  train  to  exploit?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  lie  in  the  Combat 
Training  Center  (CTC)  training  environment  and  in  the  doctrinal  literature  that  supports 
training. 

LTC  Rivera  and  LTC  Knox  speculated  that  units  do  not  train  exploitation  at  the 
CTCs  because  the  units  know  that  the  training  conditions  set  by  the  CTC,  especially  by 
the  opposing  forces  (OPFOR),  are  calibrated  to  the  unit's  training  objectives.  Without 
exploitation  as  a  training  objective,  the  CTCs  will  not  present  the  training  unit  with 
conditions  suitable  for  exploitation.63  The  counter  to  this  is  that,  as  in  actual  combat, 
units  should  not  expect  a  cooperative  enemy  to  set  the  conditions  for  exploitation. 

Rather,  the  training  unit  should  create  these  conditions  through  the  success  of  their 
attack. 

Commanders  derive  their  units’  CTC  training  objectives  through  processes 
prescribed  by  the  Army's  training  doctrine.  The  heart  of  training  doctrine  is  the 
commander's  development  of  the  unit’s  Mission  Essential  Task  List  (METL)  from  his 
evaluation  of  his  unit's  wartime  tasks  and  missions.66  The  METL  focus  allows  the 
commander  to  employ  scarce  training  resources  to  achieve  and  maintain  standards  of 
proficiency  in  a  limited  number  of  critical  tasks.  These  tasks,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  units  must  perform  them,  and  the  standards  against  which  unit  performance  is 
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measured  are  identified  in  Mission  Training  Plans  (MTPs)  unique  for  each  type  unit.6  If 
this  literature  contains  voids  or  ambiguities,  it  may  inadvertently  skew  the  proper 
development  of  the  unit  METLs  and,  by  extension,  the  training  objectives  units  bring  to 
the  CTCs. 

An  examination  of  the  brigade-level  MTP  is  illustrative  of  the  treatment  afforded 
exploitation  in  training  doctrine.  Exploitation  is  identified  as  a  specific  mission  in  the 
brigade  MTP  which  presents  it  as  a  mission  for  the  brigade  as  a  whole  following  a 
successful  division  attack.  Following  the  language  of  this  paper  this  would  be  division 
deliberate  exploitation.  71-3-MTP  also  addresses  brigade  deliberate  and  hasty 
exploitation  within  the  context  of  the  standards  for  the  brigade  deliberate  attack.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  these  standards  require  the  brigade  to  be  "...prepared  to  conduct 
rapid  exploitation..."69  The  brigade  MTP  is  in  consonance  with  tactical  maneuver 
doctrine  and  does  not  present  an  obstacle  to  the  potential  development  of  exploitation  as 
a  METL  task.  However,  this  doctrinal  treatment  may  also  be  somewhat  one  dimensional 
in  that  it  applies  only  to  the  exploiting  unit. 

A  more  robust  body  of  doctrine  would  include  offensive  mission  subtasks  for  the 
other  elements  of  the  division  that  support  exploitation.  In  current  maneuver  doctrine,  a 
division  typically  attacks  with  two  brigades  abreast  seizing  two  separate  objectives.  If  a 
subsequent  division  objective  is  identified,  the  remaining  heavy  brigade  would  move 
forward  and  conduct  a  forward  passage  of  lines  to  attack  and  seize  this  third  objective.  In 
this  example,  and  in  71-3-MTP,  the  lead  brigades  have  no  stated  responsibility  to  set  the 
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conditions  for  exploitation  such  as  clear  a  gap  for  the  maneuver  of  the  exploiting  brigade, 
guide  this  brigade  forward,  or  support  its  attack  fires  or  forward  reconnaissance.  Without 
tasks  such  as  these  included  in  training  doctrine  it  is  unlikely  that  the  brigades  can  work 
together  toward  a  common  goal  of  creating  conditions  suitable  for  exploitation. 

Material.  Material  considerations  deal  with  the  physical  domain  of  equipment  and 
its  capabilities.  The  key  material  question  is  whether  or  not  the  equipment  of  the 
division  and  brigade  is  physically  able  to  execute  exploitation.  Here  the  answer  must  be 
an  emphatic  "yes." 

The  heavy  division  and  its  brigades  enjoy  an  unmatched  degree  of  tactical  mobility, 
destructive  firepower,  physical  protection,  and  communications  connectivity.  The 
M1A1/A2  tank,  M2/3  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  M109A6  self-propelled  howitzer,  MLRS, 
and  AH-64D/Longbow  Apache  helicopter  together  possess  a  truly  awesome  agility, 
lethality,  and  durability.  The  combat  power  potential  of  this  combined  arms  team,  now 
increasingly  enhanced  by  emerging  information  sharing,  digitized  targeting,  command 
and  control  warfare,  and  communications  technologies,  make  it  uniquely  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  exploitation. 

The  material  weakness  in  the  heavy  division  which  potentially  degrades  its  ability 
to  execute  exploitation  is  logistics  sustainment.  Even  if  we  assume  that  ammunition 
expenditure  during  exploitation  may  be  minimal,  the  division's  combat  systems  still 
consume  a  staggering  amount  of  fuel  to  simply  move  on  the  battlefield.  A  single  heavy 
brigade  involved  in  offensive  operations  consumes  a  minimum  of  136,000  gallons  of  fuel 
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per  day.70  This  figure  may  increase  to  nearly  141,000  gallons  during  high  tempo 
exploitation  operations.71  Adding  the  divisional  aviation  brigade  to  the  exploitation 
increases  the  total  minimum  daily  fuel  requirement  to  over  1 87,000  gallons. 7: 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  synchronization  between  combat  and  sustainment  activities 
to  maintain  the  continued  advance  of  a  force  this  large  using  slow  and  essentially 
roadbound  wheeled  logistics  vehicles.  This  challenge  can  be  largely  mitigated  through 
detailed  staff  planning,  but  the  greatest  advantages  are  gained  through  the  integration  of 
attack  and  combat  support  aviation  with  ground  maneuver.  For  example;  while  the  heavy- 
brigade  pauses  to  rearm  and  refuel  with  helicopter-delivered  and  ground-delivered 
supplies,  the  attack  helicopter  battalions  of  the  division  can  intensify  their  exploitation 
efforts  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  enemy  until  the  heavy  brigade  can  resume  offensive 
operations.77 

Leadership.  Effective  command  and  control  brings  about  the  synergistic  fusion  of 
doctrine,  organization,  and  material  to  achieve  battlefield  success.  Central  to  the  US 
Army's  concepts  of  command  and  control  are  the  leaders  who  direct,  plan,  and  execute 
operations.  The  commander's  concept  of  the  operation,  intent,  and  will  provide  the 
impetus  that  both  drive  and  give  coherence  to  tactical  planning.74 

Preparing  leaders  for  their  roles  in  tactical  planning  is  the  function  of  a  complex 
dynamic  mental  process  that  mixes  individual  and  unit  training,  education,  and  personal 
experience.  Leaders  are  mentally  prepared  for  exploitation  planning  in  two  ways.  First, 
when  their  training,  education,  and  experience  have  given  them  the  cognitive  skills 
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necessary  to  identify  exploitation  opportunities.  Secondly,  when  they  possess  the 
experience  and  doctrinal  background  to  develop  concepts  and  direct  activities  that  lead  to 
exploitation  operations. 

The  common  element  in  these  two  measures  is  experience.  In  the  absence  of 
tactical  combat  operations,  experience  in  exploitation  planning  and  execution  can  only 
come  from  training  exercises  where  exploitation  is  conducted.  Without  such  training 
exercise  experiences  to  measure  and  evaluate,  assessment  of  leader  preparedness  relies 
on  leader  education  alone. 

Formal  officer  education  is  embedded  in  the  Army's  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  school  system.73  Officers  begin  their  tactical  education  and  training  at  their 
branch-specific  Officer  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses.  For  selected  officers,  these  initial 
courses  are  followed  by  attendance  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (CGSC). 
CGSC  is  the  single  institution  within  the  TRADOC  schools  system  which 
"educates. ..officers  in  corps,  division,  and  brigade  combat  operations  to  develop  their 
tactical  and  technical  proficiency  [and]  serves  as  the  tactical  warfighting  conscience  of 
the  US  Army."76  Graduates  are  prepared  for  duty  as  "...field  grade  commanders  and 
principal  staff  officers  at  division..."  able  to  command  and  train  battalions  and  brigades.77 
Clearly,  if  an  officer  was  to  be  prepared  to  conceive  of,  plan,  or  execute  tactical 
exploitation,  this  capability  would  be  developed  through  this  series  of  schools,  especially 
CGSC. 
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At  CGSC,  in  spite  of  the  309  classroom  hours  devoted  to  military  operations, 
exploitation  is  not  a  feature  of  tactical  instruction  at  CGSC.  It  is  not  merely  that 
exploitation  does  not  enjoy  a  coequal  status  within  the  curriculum  compared  to  attack  or 
defend.  Rather,  its  that  exploitation  is  not  even  discussed  as  a  planning  consideration, 
branch,  or  sequel  during  division  or  brigade  offensive  instruction.78 

Experience,  training,  and  education  are  professional  aspects  of  exploitation 
preparedness.  However,  there  is  a  second  aspect  that  merits  consideration  - 
psychological  preparedness. 

Clausewitz  explored  psychological  factors  influencing  the  commander's  readiness 

for  executing  exploitation  operations.  Examining  the  effects  of  offensive  success  and 

defensive  defeat  he  observed  that  the  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  of  both  winner  and 

loser  are  approximately  equal  and  "...the  winning  side  is  in  almost  as  much  disorder  and 

confusion  as  the  losers...  For  the  victor,  these  conditions  create  the  critical  phase..."79 

Clausewitz  was  referring  to  the  victor's  need  to  consolidate  and  reorganize  before 

continuing  operations,  weighed  against  the  defeated  defender's  ability  over  time  to  regain 

control  of  his  forces  and  reestablish  a  coherent  defense  that  will  curtail  the  attacker's 

exploitation.  Clausewitz  clearly  identified  the  commander  as  the  key  figure  in  bringing 

order  to  his  forces.  The  commander  must  overcome  his  own  mental  and  physical 

exhaustion,  accept  the  risks  inherent  in  exploitation,  and  drive  his  own  men  onward. 

Only  these  few  [commanders],  having  accomplished  the  urgent  task  at  hand,  are 
left  with  enough  mental  energy  to  think  of  making  further  gains  —  gains  which  at 
such  a  time  may  seem  trifling  embellishments  of  victory,  indeed  an  extravagance. 
...[So]  it  happens  that  for  purely  human  reasons  less  is  achieved  than  was  possible. 
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What  does  get  accomplished  is  due  to  the... commander's  ambition,  energy,  and 

quite  possibly  his  callousness.  8u 

For  Clausewitz,  the  central  psychological  concept  was  the  commander's  capacity  and 
determination  to  make  rational  decisions  in  the  face  of  uncertainty,  where  uncertainty 

O  | 

and  risk  were  proportional. 

The  demonstrated  willingness  of  US  Army  leaders  to  accept  risk  in  training 
exercises  is  minimal.  However,  training  exercises  make  poor  laboratories  for  assessing 
risk  taking  for  several  reasons. 

First,  leaders  typically  know  more  about  the  situation  within  the  training 
environment  than  they  probably  would  in  actual  combat.  Less  uncertainty  leads  to  less 
risk  when  making  decisions.  Secondly,  most  leaders  adopt  an  orthodox  "by  the  book" 
approach  to  tactics  during  training  in  an  effort  to  maximize  subunit  cohesion  and 
minimize  the  difficulty  of  synchronizing  innovative  and  exotic  courses  of  action. 
Moreover,  the  present  command  climate  of  the  US  Army  does  not  often  reward  bold 
aggressive  decisions  that  embrace  risk  acceptance  and  mitigation.  Rather,  the  Army  as 
an  institution  practices  and  endorses  risk  avoidance.  Lastly,  except  through  pure 
accident,  no  one  is  actually  killed  in  training.  The  bloodless  character  of  training  makes 
conservative  casualty-heavy  tactics  more  palatable.82 

Another  aspect  of  risk  taking  in  training  that  deserves  consideration  is  the  role  of 
CTC  observer  controllers.  The  Army  generally  views  observer  controllers  as  doctrinal 
experts  and  purists  sworn  to  support  and  defend  doctrine.  More  significantly,  many 
observer  controllers  sometimes  see  themselves  in  the  same  way.  Their  subsequently 


strict  interpretation  of  doctrine,  coupled  with  the  CTCs'  doctrine-centric  AAR 
methodology,  offer  little  true  support  for  risky  or  highly  innovative  out-of-the-box 
tactical  solutions.  Lacking  encouragement  from  observer  controllers  for  such  solutions, 
units  may  subconsciously  select  more  conservative  courses  of  action  that  somehow  seem 
more  doctrinal.83 

Assessment.  This  section  began  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  US  Army 
is  prepared  to  conduct  exploitation.  This  question  must  be  answered  "no."  Exploitation 
is  a  poorly  developed  and  fundamentally  untrained  tactical  mission  that  the  US  Army  has 
the  capacity,  but  not  the  proficiency,  to  plan  and  execute  well. 

Doctrine's  rudimentary  examination  of  exploitation  is  inadequate.  Doctrine  is 
handicapped  by  a  flawed  vision  of  exploitation's  character  as  serendipitous  and  by  a  lack 
of  precision  in  differentiating  types  of  exploitation. 

The  organization  of  the  heavy  division  and  its  subordinate  brigades  supports 
tactical  exploitation  and  is  aligned  with  maneuver  doctrine.  The  capabilities  and  combat 
power  resident  in  the  division  and  its  subunits  are  completely  suitable  for  exploitation 
operations. 

Units  do  not  train  to  execute  exploitation.  Training  doctrine  and  the  CTCs'  training 
environments  would  enable  units  to  conduct  exploitation  training  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

The  physical  material  assets  of  the  division  and  brigade  are  more  than  equal  to  the 
task  of  exploitation,  especially  at  the  division  level  where  combat  aviation  units  are 


available.  Thorough  and  proactive  staff  planning  and  air-ground  integration  can  mitigate 
the  sustainment  difficulties  of  exploitation. 

Leaders  lack  exploitation  experience  because  of  the  absence  of  exploitation  in 
training  exercises.  Officer  tactical  education  at  the  basic  and  advanced  courses  and  at 
CGSC  could  largely  rectify  this  deficiency,  yet  they  exclude  exploitation  from  their 
curriculum.  Exploitation  requires  leaders  to  practice  a  high  degree  of  risk  acceptance 
and  mental  determination.  However,  training  design,  the  trivialization  of  exploitation  by 
the  CTCs  and  their  observer  controllers,  and  the  Army's  institutional  behavior  of  risk 
avoidance  deny  Army  leaders  the  opportunities  to  develop  or  practice  these  necessary 
skills. 


SECTION  III:  EXPLOITATION  IN  THE  21st  CENTURY 


The  United  States  demands  that  the  Army  fight  and  win  the  nation's  wars  with 
minimum  friendly  casualties  while  simultaneously  achieving  a  rapid  and  decisive 
victory.  The  US  Army's  method  to  meet  these  seemingly  divergent  goals  is  to  gain, 
maintain,  and  leverage  operational  freedom  of  maneuver.  Operational  commanders 
move  tactical  units  in  and  out  of  combat  in  order  to  achieve  and  then  exploit  freedom  of 
maneuver.  ‘  Successful  tactical  engagements  and  battles  are  the  building  blocks  of 
operational  maneuver.86  In  this  context,  the  ultimate  goal  of  tactical  combat  to  enable  or 
enhance  operational  maneuver.  Is  exploitation  the  tactical  action  that  will  catapult  a 
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local  success  into  an  maneuver  opportunity  for  the  21st  century  operational  commander0 
Several  of  the  Army's  newest  publications  indicate  that  it  is. 

Force  development  planners  see  the  Army  in  terms  of  the  current  force,  the  next 
Army,  and  the  Army  after  next.  The  preliminary  draft  of  FM  100-5.  Operations. 
addresses  the  current  Army.  The  next  Army  is  the  focus  of  TRADOC  Pamphlet  525-5, 
Force  XXI  Operations.  BG(R)  Huba  Wass  de  Czege  has  examined  the  Army  after  next 
in  ST  71-100-2010,  Mobile  Strike  Force  2010  Concept  of  Operations.  These  three  key 
documents  will  strongly  influence  the  path  of  the  US  Army's  future. 

FM  100-5  (The  current  Army).  FM  100-5(PD)  describes  the  Army's  operational 
concept  as  "...the  core  of  our  doctrine.  ...It  establishes  how  we  expect  forces  to  operate  at 
every  level  of  conflict..."87  These  operational  concepts  include  "Exploit  Success." 
Exploitation  is  so  fundamental  to  future  combat  that  the  authors  of  FM  100-5(PD)  have 
raised  it  to  a  coequal  status  with  other  more  familiar  Principles  of  War  and  renamed  them 
Principles  of  Operations. 

EXPLOITATION.  Take  advantage  of  and  make  permanent  the  temporary 
effects  of  battlefield  success. 

At  every  level,  commanders  must  plan  to  secure  the  results  of  successful 
operations.  Indeed  no  operation  is  successful  until  and  unless  it  is  properly 

exploited.  Leaders  must  develop  plans  and  allocate  resources  to  insure  that 

88 

opportunities  created  by  initial  gains  are  rapidly  and  decisively  exploited. 

FM  100-5(PD)  emphasizes  execution  over  planning  and  lists  Exploit  Success  as  a  central 
task  of  the  art  of  execution.89  Considering  exploitation  within  the  context  of  offensive 
operations,  FM  1 00-5(PD)  observes, 

No  attack  is  complete  until  fully  exploited.  Indeed,  the  principle  reason 
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commanders  conduct  offensive  operations  is  to  exploit  initial  gains. ... 
[Exploitation]  requires  planning  and  resourcing  just  as  does  the  assault.'1 

How  has  the  prominence  and  criticality  of  exploitation  grown  so  dramatically  in  the  three 

short  years  between  the  latest  published  FM  100-5  of  1993  and  this  1996  preliminary 

draft?  The  answer  lies  in  the  emerging  battlefield  technological  capabilities  highlighted 

in  TRADOC  Pam  525-5. 

TRADOC  Pam  525-5  (The  next  Army).  FM  100-5(PD)  may  be  seen  as  the  result 
of  standing  in  the  present  and  shortsightedly  peering  toward  a  near  term  foreseeable 
future.  TRADOC  Pam  525-5,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  in  the  future  looking  back  at  the 
present.  It  provides  a  startling  vision  of  the  high-tempo,  digitally  linked,  lethal  2 1  st 
century  battlefield  while  simultaneously  plotting  the  Army’s  course  to  achieve  mastery 
over  this  challenging  future  environment.  Where  FM  100-5(PD)  is  practical  and 
businesslike,  TRADOC  Pam  525-5  is  visionary  and  challenging. 

Force  XXI  is  the  Army's  self-developed  image  of  its  future  contribution  to  the 
military's  quest  for  the  rapid,  decisive,  low-casualty  victories  demanded  by  America's 
strategic  culture.  “Force  XXI  seeks  to.. .develop  and  field...  [an]  Army  of  the  21st 
century, organized  to  master  information  age  technology  and  defeat  any  threat,  anywhere, 
swiftly,  with  few  casualties.”91  TRADOC  Pam  525-5  is  the  backdrop  for  this  new  image. 
It  describes  the  most  probable  characteristics  of  both  the  future  security  environment  and 
of  an  Army  that  can  contribute  successfully  to  America's  interests  in  that  environment. 
GEN  William  Hartzog,  TRADOC  Commander,  has  observed,  "TRADOC  Pam  525-5  [is] 
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the  vision  of  the  future,  the  intellectual  foundation  for  Force  XXI.  It's  not  doctrine, 
but.. .a  starter  set  of  ideas  of  what  might  be."9" 

The  heart  of  TRADOC  Pam  525-5's  vision  of  the  future  is  vertical  and  horizontal 
digitized  information  management  that  creates  and  shares  a  common  user-tailored 
situational  awareness.  This  potential  of  the  Information  Age  is  driving  the  21st  century 
battlefield  from  one  of  hierarchical  command  over  rigid  battlespace  to  one  of  intemetted 
command  within  a  fluid  battlespace. 

Yet  for  all  this  dynamic  and  accelerating  change  in  information  technologies, 
soldiers  and  equipment  on  the  ground  executing  tactical  missions  will  remain  the 
bedrock  of  land  warfare.  "A  general  pattern  of  conduct  for  military  operations  has 
existed  since  the  beginning  of  time.  This  pattern  persists  regardless  of  echelon  and 
across  the  spectrum  of  conflict."9''  A  component  of  this  pattern  examined  by  TRADOC 
Pam  525-5  is  "decisive  action."94 

Decisive  action  will  possible  with  the  battlespace  domination  achieved  through 
overmatches  in  maneuver,  firepower,  protection,  leadership,  and  information. 

Battlespace  domination  is  attained  and  maintained  through  "high-tempo,  all-weather, 
continuous  operations."9"  The  vital  component  of  achieving  and  capitalizing  on 
battlespace  dominance  at  the  tactical  level  is  exploitation. 

Two  key  Force  XXI  systems  constitute  the  enabling  technologies  for  exploitation  -- 
information  and  fires.96  Information  dominance  will  make  a  near  real  time  and  near 
perfect  situational  awareness  available  to  every  tactical  commander.  This  common 
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vision  minimizes  uncertainty  and  causes  a  significant  reduction  in  the  risks  associated 
with  decision  making.  Provided  with  a  snapshot  of  enemy  and  friendly  forces, 
commanders  are  able  to  make  rapid  assessments  and  take  bold  aggressive  action  to 
capitalize  on  fleeting  opportunities  for  exploitation. 

Information  may  help  the  commander  identify  exploitation  opportunities,  but  it  is 
firepower  that  creates  those  opportunities.  The  number  of  systems  capable  of  delivering 
precision  guided  munitions  and  the  accuracy  and  lethality  of  their  fires  will  increase 
enormously  by  the  end  of  this  century.  The  combined  destructive  power  of  these 
systems,  concentrated  in  time  and  space,  may  easily  allow  future  commanders  to  execute 
deliberate  attacks  by  fire  alone.97  Once  fires  have  shocked  and  annihilated  key  enemy 
capabilities  and  units,  maneuver  forces  previously  held  in  reserve,  still  in  good  order,  and 
in  possession  of  shared  situational  awareness,  are  both  available  and  capable  of  rapid 
decisive  exploitation. 

The  lethal  combination  of  shared  situational  awareness  and  the  proliferation  of 
precision  guided  munitions  will  create  extraordinary  flexibility  and  opportunities  for  the 
tactical  commander.  This  combination  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Army  after  next 
described  in  ST  71-100-2010. 

ST  71-100-2010  (The  Army  after  next).  ST  71-100-2010  was  written  in  1995  as  an 
extension  of  TRADOC  Pam  525-5's  organizational  and  operational  concepts  in  support  of 
the  advanced  warfighting  experiment's  mobile  strike  force  (MSF)  embedded  in  PRAIRIE 
WARRIOR  '96.  ST  71-100-2010  applied  the  current  thinking  about  how  to  organize  and 


employ  Information  Age  technologies  expected  to  be  available  at  the  division  level  by 

20 10.98 

ST  71-100-2010  is  a  landmark  work  based  on  the  Force  XXI  strategic  environment 
and  future  technologies.  It  created  a  hypothetical  benchmark  tactical  force  to  embrace 
those  technologies  and  fight  and  win  on  the  2010  battlefield.  The  most  striking  features 
of  ST  71-100-2010  are  that  it  is  thorough,  realistic,  and  believable. 

Although  written  before  FM  100-5(PD),  ST  71-100-2010  has  the  same  strong 

emphasis  on  the  criticality  of  exploitation  in  future  combat.  ST  71-100-2010  describes 

six  essential  combined  arms  functions  of  which  "Follow  Through  with  Exploitation"  is 

one.  In  the  subsequent  examination  of  exploitation,  ST  71-100-2010  states. 

The  courses  of  action  must  then  follow  through  with  exploitation  of  the 
success  of  the  main  effort.  ...  Given  the  situational  awareness  and  battle 
command  capabilities  [the  MSF]  will  possess,  an  attack  would  not  be 
launched  unless  decisive  results  could  be  expected.  The  deliberate  attacks 
of  the  MSF  of  2010  should  achieve  the  conditions  necessary'  for  successful 
exploitation.99  ...The  decisiveness  [of  tactical  engagements]  will  not  be 
assured  until  it  is  exploited...100 

ST  71-100-2010  provides  a  glimpse  into  tactical  operations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
21st  century  reality  described  in  TRADOC  Pam  525-5.  In  this  fluid,  intemetted.  digitized 
future  environment,  exploitation  emerges  as  a  key  component  of  offensive  operations.  In 
fact,  exploitation  is  so  critical  that  the  ability  of  the  force  to  create  the  conditions  for 
exploitation  becomes  a  prerequisite  for  the  attack.  Future  offensive  operations  will  focus 
on  post-attack  exploitation  actions  as  the  vital  segue  to  operational  success. 
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Although  the  21st  century  will  be  here  in  slightly  more  than  three  years,  on  the 
Army's  calendar  the  future  is  already  here.  In  less  time  than  it  took  most  of  us  to 
graduate  from  high  school,  many  Force  XXI  systems  will  move  from  concept,  through 
design,  to  unit  fielding.  Our  capacity  to  harness  the  awesome  battlefield  potential  of 
these  revolutionary  military  technologies  will  rely  on  innovative,  visionary’,  and 
revolutionary  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures.  The  preliminary  draft  of  FM  100-5  and 
ST  71-100-2010  have  set  a  mark  on  the  wall  for  this  evolution  in  which  exploitation 
plays  a  decisive  tactical  role. 

SECTION  IV:  BUILDING  TO  THE  FUTURE 


Today's  Army  is  working  hard  to  develop  and  field  the  equipment  and  systems 
envisioned  by  ST  71-100-2010.  Yet  developing  and  fielding  new  systems  is  not  enough. 
The  Army  must  begin  now,  with  what  is  on  hand,  to  build  itself  into  an  organization 
capable  of  maximizing  the  capabilities  of  these  new  systems.  The  current  doctrine, 
organizations,  training  design,  material,  and  leader  development  practices  of  the  US 
Army  must  be  enhanced  now  in  order  to  be  able  to  exploit  and  win  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  future. 

Doctrine.  This  paper  identified  two  flaws  in  current  exploitation  doctrine;  neglect 
and  imprecision.  FM  100-5(PD)  and  ST  71-100-2010  certainly  correct  the  present 
neglect  of  exploitation  in  warfighting  doctrine.  However,  they  both  continue  to  blur  the 
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distinction  between  what  this  paper  termed  hasty  and  deliberate  exploitation.  Additional 
work  needs  to  be  done  with  terminology  in  order  to  more  fully  develop  exploitation 
doctrine.  Most  importantly,  exploitation  doctrine  must  be  expanded  to  consider  the 
combined  arms  force  as  a  whole  and  its  role  in  establishing  the  battlefield  conditions  for 
exploitation.  This  expansion  must  reach  beyond  maneuver  doctrine  to  include  its 
supporting  array  of  MTPs,  lower  echelon  tactical  doctrine,  and  appropriate  tactics, 
techniques,  and  procedures. 

Organization.  Current  Army  division  and  brigade  organizations  are  judged  suitable 
for  exploitation.  Future  organizations  will  also  be  suitable,  provided  they  continue  to 
provide  sufficient  subordinate  units  to  allow  for  the  designation  of  reserve  units  with  the 
combat  power  and  tactical  flexibility  to  execute  exploitations. 

Training.  Training  is  the  weakest  aspect  of  the  Army's  present  exploitation 
capability.  Divisions  and  brigades  must  start  training  exploitation  now  in  order  to 
provide  experience  and  training  exercises  for  the  brigade  commanders  and  division  G3s 
of  2010  who  will  soon  graduate  from  CGSC.  The  long  standing  lack  of  training 
emphasis  on  exploitation  will  take  years  to  overcome  and  the  development  of 
institutional  expertise  will  take  even  longer.  The  training  doctrine  and  training  resources 
are  currently  available  and  suitable  to  train  exploitation.  Commanders  just  need  to 
decide  to  train  it.101 

Material.  The  material  overmatch  currently  enjoyed  by  the  US  Army  will  continue 
well  into  the  future.  The  application  of  emerging  technologies  onto  existing  platforms. 
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coupled  with  new  digitized  equipment  fielding  will  further  increase  the  Army's  tactical 
edge.  The  current  efforts  to  increase  the  lethality,  information  capability,  tactical 
mobility,  and  operational  endurance  of  these  systems,  while  simultaneously  decreasing 
their  logistics  demands,  will  significantly  enhance  their  suitability'  for  exploitation. 

Leadership.  The  Army  must  alter  its  current  leader  development  patterns  in  order 
to  prepare  officers  for  their  roles  in  21st  century  combat.  Exploitation  must  be  brought  to 
the  forefront  of  officer  tactical  training  and  education.  The  officer  basic  and  advanced 
courses  and  CGSC  must  restructure  their  curriculum  to  include  and  emphasize 
exploitation.  This  is  especially  true  for  CGSC  where  future  commanders  and  operations 
officers  receive  their  last  formal  tactical  education  prior  to  assuming  these  key  roles. 
Decision  making  within  the  context  of  exploitation  requires  risk  acceptance.  The  ability 
to  decide  under  conditions  of  uncertainty  must  be  deliberately  taught  within  the 
education  system  and  then  reinforced  in  units  through  positive,  development-centered, 
and  coaching  leadership  climates. 

Conclusion.  The  Army  can  probably  afford  to  continue  to  treat  exploitation  with 
indifference  in  the  short  term.  But  with  every  missed  training  opportunity  and  every 
uninformed  graduating  officer,  the  risk  increases  that  the  cavalier  disregard  of  this  vital 
tactical  task  will  ultimately  degrade  the  Army's  future  exploitation  capability.  In  the  2 1  st 
century,  a  US  Army  that  can  not  adequately  exploit  its  tactical  successes  is  unlikely  to 
achieve  the  rapid,  decisive,  low-casualty  victories  demanded  by  the  American  people. 

The  Army  can  not  get  there  from  here  with  a  "business  as  usual"  approach.  It  was  once 
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observed,  "You  have  to  break  a  few  eggs  to  make  omelettes, 
saw,  "You  have  to  break  a  few  paradigms  to  make  a  future." 
and  get  to  work. 


To  paraphrase  this  old 
Let's  get  the  hammer  out 
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